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For Friend.’ Review. 
THE AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
BY PROF. H. HARTSHORNE, M.D. 

Some information concerning the annual 
convention held at Salem, Mass., from the 
18th to the 25th of last month, may interest 
the readers of the Review. The Association 
convened is a large one, numbering several 
hundred members; of whom more than two 
hundred, from almost all parts, not only of 
the United States, but of North America, as- 
sembled this year. Nor were their contribu- 
tions confined in origin to this continent; as 
two observers reported results of personal ex- 
plorations in South America, one of long 
travels in China, and two of visits to islands 
of the Pacific. Many veterans in science, as 
Joseph Henry, L. Agassiz and B. Pierce were 
there; but with them scores of younger men, 
ably and zealously engaged in original in- 
quiry in the different departments of science. 
No less than 137 “‘papers” were received and 
approved for presentation ; of many of which 
only abstracts could be read in the sections 
into which the association was divided. It 
was pleasant to see the names of two women 
as authors of communications so recorded; 
Grace Anna Lewis, the accomplished orni- 
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thologist of our own State, and the lady so 
well known as the author of “ Lincoln’s 
Botany.” Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
has long been a member of the Association ; 
and was present on the day set apart, in one 
section, for the discussion of the eclipse. At 
the house of a friend at Lynn (whose gener- 
ous hospitality is well-known to Friends) it 
was very interesting to hear M. Mitchell’s ac- 
count of her visit to the West to observe the 
eclipse, in company with nine of her pupils; 
some of whom could only afford the journey 
after denying themselves luxuries for a year 
or more in anticipation. What zeal for 
science must have been inspired, that would 
lead to such a sacrifice and a journey of more 
than a thousand miles for a dove minutes’ ex- 
perience ! 

Upon the eclipse, reports were made by 
several astronomers of different parties. Prof. 
Hough, of the Coast Survey, described what 
are called “ Bailey’s beads” as being seen on 
the advancing edge of the moon, five seconds 
before totality. His conjecture is, that they 
are due to the projection of mountains from 
the moon’s surface. But his own description 
made them out (as it seemed to the writer) 
too regular for that explanation. Before the 
eclipse began, Prof. Hough saw a single peak 
from the moon cut the margin of the sun. Ve- 
nus was seen by him eight minutes before total- 
ity. The number of “ protuberances” was stated 
by Prof. Murray of the same party to have 
been seven. They were seen for nearly six 
minutes; one of them must have been many 
thousands of miles in extent; and through 
this largest one, or in it, three black spots or 
marks were visible for some seconds. A 
notch in the disk of the moon to the left of the 
great protuberance was also mentioned; and 
this observation was confirmed by Professor 
Joseph Moore, of Earlham College, who sat 
during part of the discussion by the present 
writer's side, recalling his experience of the 
eclipse in North ¢ ‘arolina. 

The “corona” was described by all very 
much as Prof. rede has already clearly 
placed it before the readers of the “Review.” 
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Four long diverging “ prongs” were said to 
pass out to a distance from it, one of them being 
curved, These were called by one observer 


“petals,” from their resemblance to those | 


parts of a flower. 

Spectroscopic observation was found by C. 
A. Young, of the Nautical Almanac party, to 
afford the most accurate mode of anticipating 
precisely the moment of contact or begin- 
ning of the eclipse. Prof. Pierce, of Cam- 
bridge, regarded this as an important as- 
tronomical improvement. By the spectro- 


scope, also, coincidence of the bright lines of 


the corona with those of the aurora borealis 
was ascertained. No dark lines were found 
by Prof. Young in the spectrum of the coro- 
na.* Possibly some readers may not be 
familiar with these terms; although much 
has been said lately of the spectroscope in 
various places. A spectrum, then, is an image 
thrown by light, after its passage through a 
prism of glass or other transparent and re 
fracting material. The rainbow is a magnifi- 
cent spectrum, made by cloud drops in the 
sky. Close study of a spectrum made with 


sun-light shows that across it are numerous | 


black lines. If gas-light, or that ofa candle, 
or even the very brilliant lime-light, be made 
to give a spectrum in like manner, only 
bright lines and no dark ones are produced. 
It is considered that the dark ones result 
from the arrest or disappearance of some rays 
or waves of light, corresponding with the 
presence of certain substances in the medium 
through which the light passes from its 
source. Sun-light, either direct or reflected 
from moon or planets, always has them. Spec- 
tra of the planetary nebule, and of the tails 
of comets, have bright lines only. Fixed stars 
have bright and dark lines, differing from the 
sun and from each other, “for one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory.” 

Now, what is the nature of the corona, or 
irregular halo, around the sun’s edge, when 
its face is quite concealed from us by the 
moon? Is it an emanation of light from the 
sun, always in existence, but commonly un- 
seen in the brightness of its more direct radi- 
ation? Is it a cireumambient solar “ photo- 
sphere ” or light-atmosphere? Or, is it some- 
thing belonging to our atmosphere only? Or, 
again, is it cosmic; neither solar nor terres- 
trial merely, but under causation affecting 
the intermediate spaces as well? When as- 
tronomers disagree, who shall decide? It is 
dangerous for ope not an expert even to con- 
jecture upon so obscure (though luminous) a 
subject. Yet, as no reader will be misled 
when no authority is claimed, we may in- 
dulge our thoughts for a moment upon it. 





* Janssen reported that, in the eclipse of 1868, 
the spectrum of the corona had no bright lines.— 
Prof. Stokes’ Address, Brit. Association, 1869, 


| Looking at a large photograph of the “ to- 
|tality” exhibited at the meeting of the Asso- 
|ciation, my mind was affected in a way I 
cannot better express than in the words of 
Professor Gummere; it produced “a strong 
impression of intensely energetic action about 
and beyond the dark body that hid the sun 
|from sight.”* T. Bassnett, of Ottawa, urges 
that, if the corona belonged to the sun, it 
ought to be regular in form, and to diminish 
| gradually from its margin outwards, which is 
‘not at all the case. Prof. Pierce, of Cam- 
bridge, remarked that the similarity of the 
causation of the corona to that of the aurora 
borealis is as probable as any other theory. 
It is, however, far from a complete explan- 
‘ation ; as, beyond the opinion that the aurora 
is an electric light, whose seat and source are 
not very remote from our globe, I believe 
(although therein perhaps not fully in- 
formed) that the aurora itself has not yet 
been entirely explained. 

The absence of dark lines from the spec- 
trum of the corona, while the sun’s ordinary 
spectrum has them, suggests at once the idea 
of its originating from a self-luminous vapor- 
‘ous source. But this is not entirely a certain 
deduction; as spectroscopic observation is yet 
so recent, that many things remain to be 
learned about it. Upon a merely “ common 
sense” view, at which physicists may smile, it 
would appear that when the reflecting con- 
vex surface of the moon, which,* commonly, 
shines upon our globe, throws instead all its 
rays from us, then some of its outshining re- 
flected rays must meet and interfere with, or 
modify, those of the sun which strike most 
directly upon its (the moon’s) margin. Might 
not this alter the spectroscopic results? Is it 
not possible, moreover, that something like 
diffraction of light may occur with the most 
divergent of the rays of the sun? Diffraction 
has been known since (or before) the time of 
Newton, to occur, not only when light is 
made to pass in concentration through a 
small opening, but, under some circumstances, 
also by the bending of rays of light upon or 
over an edge. It may not be absurd, even, to 
think of some such explanation for Bailey’s 
beads; that is, some reference of these to dif- 
fraction and interference of light. 

But we are lingering too long over conjec- 
tures. More than a supposition must now be 
considered the theory of the existence-of an 
ethereal medium, pervading all space and 
penetrating all gross matter, whose vibrations 
reach from us to the farthest fixed stars, and 
give to our apprehension the phenomena of 
light, heat, electricity and magnetism. One 
of the members (S. D. Tillman) of the Scien- 
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* See Friends’ Review, 8th mo. 28th, p. 2. 
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parasitic worm which in- 
kept swine, and whose 


liquid, some other term should be chosen for | entrance with food into the human system 


the more subtle, universal fluid; and he sug: | 


may be fatal. This seems to depend, how- 


gests the single syllable wth as convenient | ever, very much on the number of the parasites ; 


and suitable. 

The far-off influences which reach our} 
globe and affect its nature, 
doubt, also our bodies and our minds, are | 
being brought every day more and more} 
within human knowledge. Pliny KE. Chase 
illustrated this in a paper presented to the 
aoa iation, upon the influence of the planets | 

as well asthe moon) upon our rain-fal] and 
variations of te mperature, 

Many geological papers of great interest | 
were read. In two of them (G. L. Vose and| 
W. P. Blake) facts were given to show the | 
effects of great compression upon solid masses, 
small or large. It was asserted that under r| 
very great pressure, masses of rock may, even | 
without hizh heat, be made to flow as li iquids | 
do. Another (N. T. True) from a close and 
laborious study of the surface geology of | 
Maine, educed the conclusion, that it need | 

not have required so many thousands of years | 
as some geologists suppose, to allow of the| 
accomplishment of all the changes which 
have occurred since the “ quaternary” period. | 
This corresponds with the post-tertiary period 
of Dina’s system, and immediately en 
e age of Man. 

C. Marsh adduced evidence, from the | 
Sisevety of the bones of the horse among | 
those of men in Central America, that this | 
animal was in use there long before the} 
colonization of our continent from Europe. | 
There is little reason to doubt, however, th: at | 
the custom, and the very existence of the ani- 
mal, must have disappeared before the coming 
of Columbus. 

A. S. Bickmore gave a very interesting dis- | 
course, with a map, upon the distribution of | 
coal, iron and other metals in China. There | 
appears to be a very large and widely-spread | 
series of coal beds in that empire; some an- 
thracite, but mostly of the bituminous kind. 
Iron, too, is abundant. Tin probably is, al- 
though the locality of its mines was not as- 
certained. Gold is also produced, and other 
precious metals; but the natives exercise | 
great secrecy about their mining regions, and 
the imperial government claims forty per 
cent. of the proceeds. The methods of mining, | 
unlike many other arts in China, continue to 
be very primitive and imperfect. Sometimes | 
the government has for a considerable time 
prohibited altogether the working of certain | 
mines, for the purpose of preventing the 
gross demoralization so often attending the) 
greedy pursuit of wealth. 

J. Baker Edwards, of Montreal, contrib- 
uted some new information concerning the! 





and thus, no|dying in hospitals of various diseases. 


as remains of some of them have been found 
in the flesh of two or three per cent. of those 
L. 
Agassiz added the remark that not only pork, 
but all our meats, and most especially fish, 
abound in minute parasites, All are agreed, 
however, that there is no danger of injury 
from any of them, provided that meat is always 
thoroughly cooked, that is, cooked through ; 
| not merely browned upon the surface and 
raw within. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, the 
English artist and naturalist, joined in a prot- 
est against raw (called rare) beef; which 


}some people, he understood, quite mistakenly 


imagine to be commonly eaten in England, 
Some excellent remarks were also made | ry 
B. W. Hawkins on popular education ; 


urg- 
ing the early training of the perceptive and 
observing powers by the study of nature. To 


aid this, public museums should he established 
| everywhere. But, he added, it should be a 
condition that no label or name should ever 


be attached to an object, without being clear- 


ly and fully translated. It is pleasant to see 
the prejudice among scientific men against 
popwariz ing science giving way. Surely it is 
not necessary that science should be inaccu- 
rate in order to be made intelligible; although it 
is true that the gifts of profundity and facility 
of expression are rarely combined in one 
person, 

Lastly, allusion may be made to some very 
curious experiments, showing to the members 
(of the Association a novel application of the 
telegraph; the transmission of the beats of 
a human heart, or of the pulse at the wrist, to 
a distance. At the Lyceum Hall in Salem 
we counted, for more than a minute at a time, 
the pulse-beats of patients and others at the 
Boston hospital, fourteen miles from us. This 
was done by a combination of exquisite ma- 
chinery, making the movement of the pulse 


|or heart both audible and visible at once. 


In these brief and imperfect notes of some 
of the topics dwelt upon at the meeting of 
the Association, it has been possible only to 
give a fragmentary view of its proceedings ; 
whose publication in the coming year ina 
large volume will represent fairly the present 
teeming activity of the American scientific 
mind. That much good results from such 
conventions, under favorable circumstances, 
is to be believed. Not only mutual aid, but 


(mutual sympathy and friendship, as “ iron 


eharpeneth iron,” are promoted, Hasty and 
extreme opinions are thus prevented or modi- 
fied, and narrow intolerance rendered almost 
impossible. Many of the ablest and best 
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stored of living minds also evince, on these as | be singular—we must be separate from sinners 
on other’ occasions, their assurance that the|in our spirit, temper, words, actions and 
“scientific spirit,” whose aim is truth only, is | dress; we must not be conformed to the 
altogether compatible with, and favorable to, | | world : a marked distinction must be ke »pt be- 
that faith which listens, childlike, for those | tween them that love God and them that love 
teachings which, hidden from the wise and| Him not. 


prudent, are only “ revealed unto babes.” te ae ‘ 
Somaiannbidtlmabonegins EXTRACTS FROM “ A WEEK IN AN AQUARIUM. 


From a Methodist Paper, By Matcotm Macgvey, in Lippincott’s Mageazine. 
CONFORMING TO THE WORLD. In combating that terrific vice, intem- 
A professor of religion, whether male or fe- | | perance, which, worse than war orpestilence, 
male, following the fashions of the world, is a | threatens the destruction of our young gen- 
most pitiable object. Can we be transformed | eration, Dr. Parrish has wisely accepted the 
by the renewing of our minds and at the same | teac hing of all experience, and starts with the 
time be conformed to the world? Can we | fundamental principle that, as cures for in- 
seek the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit | ebriety, all cruelty, personal invective, phys- 
while we seek the outward adornings of ruffles | ical violence, harsh treatment of whatever 
and rings, curling the hair and costly apparel ?| kind, are not only useless in themselves, but 
Have we learned the art of being the disciples | in the vast majority of cases they absolutely 
of Christ, without the pain of self-denial—| tend to increase and aggravate the very pro- 
without bearing the cross? Do not many |pensity they were intended to correct. He 
congregations appear more like a flower gar-| recognizes the much-ignored fact, that the 
den than a Christian assembly? Do we not| only effective mentor to sermonize an inebri- 
in conforming to the world seek the friend- late should be found in the awakened con- 
ship of the world? And do we suppose that | science of that inebriate himself, roused to a 
we can be the friends of the world, and not | sense of his own degradation and spurred by 
be the enemies of God? a determination to recover his own lost man- 
But, in the finery and extravagance of|liness; and that the only effective asylum for 
dréss, there is not only a sinful and deadly | such an individual is one to which he comes 
conformity to the world, but there is, of neces-| voluntarily, seeking assistance to work out 
sity, a shameful neglect of the most import-| his own reformation. Now this is just exact- 
ant Christian duties; for, while time and|ly what Dr. Parrish’s institution is intended 
money are lavished in adorning the body, the | | for—to extend to fallen humanity a support- 
hungry are not fed, the naked are not clothed, |ing crutch, not a belaboring cudgel. The 
and the sick and prisoners are not visited. doctor has gallantly developed this theory i in 
In the vain hope of pleasing the world, we| the face of manifold opposition, with what suc- 
gratify our pride, wound the cause of Christ, | cess I leave the reader to determine. 

and excite the enemies of the cross to neglect! “My establishment,” he exclaimed, em- 
and ridicule that religion, which, while it} phatically, “is no prison, no insane asylum: 
professes humility and meekness, presents lit-| my young men are free to go where they 
tle more than the garb of pride and ostenta-| please and when they please; nor do I wish 
tion. them to feel under any restraint, except such 
Many are led astray by inquiring “ What | as may be self-imposed by their own desire to 
harm is there in this or that?” If you dress| benefit themselves and gratify me. If they 
like the vain world, you must act like the| wish to leave me, they are free to doso. I[ 
world,—walk, talk and visit like the world. | will not act the ignominious part of turnkey. 
Is there no harm in all this? Rather in-| While they stay with me I trust to their hon- 
quire what good is there in this or that ? or that they will not infringe any of my regu- 
Is this the way to be holy? In this do I} lations.” , 
act like the disciple of Jesus Christ? Is this} During my residence at the Aquarium—or, 
the way to be more crucified unto the world ?| to drop hy perbole and give the institution the 
In so doing do I walk in the path of self-de-| title by which it is commonly known, the 
nial,—in the way of the cross? The profess- | “ Sanitarium”—I had full opportunity of see- 
ors of religion should ever consider them-|ing and judging the benefits resulting from 
selves under discipline for the kingdom of| the excellent system pursued there, until I 
heaven, and should therefore do everything | wondered that men should ever have been so 
to the glory of God. narrow-minded as to attempt the cure of in- 
Simplicity should mark the followers of temperance by any other means, ‘This insti- 
Christ and distinguish them from the world. | tution is under the charge of an association 
The road of fashion may prove the way to|of citizens chartered by the Legislature of 
death. Let us not be deceived; the world | | Pennsylvania, so recently as 1866, to purchase 
smiles, but it is only to betray. If we would | lands and erect buildings for the cure of in- 
be holy, if we would be Christians, we must! temperance. It is pleasant to turn from the 
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long list of failures to effect the latter object 
that the records of so many other institutions 
furnish, to the cheering words of the president 
of the Citizens’ Association, Dr. Joseph Par- 
rish, embodied in his first annual report. 
Young as it is, the institution prospers already, 
for it is skilfully condacted, in accordance 
with that system which experience indicates 
as the only one offering a prospect of success, 

“Men say,”—I quote the words of the re- 
port—* that drunkards are beyond hope, be- 
cause they have tried everything within their 
reach and have been unsuccessful; but this 
does not prove that because a jail, an alms- 
house, an asylum for the insane, a change of 
residence or travel, has been unsuccessful, 
everything else will be. Jt only proves that 
the means that were tried in the particular cases 
were not successful, and probably because they | 
were not the best means. If there is truth in 
humanity, in science, in religion, there is truth 
in the declaration that a large proportion of 
cases may be cured. We are an association 
for the purpose of strengthening a class who 
need strength, and of saving from additional 
shame those who are too often classed as 
criminals, by throwing around them the al- 
lurements of a domestic retreat and the re- 
finements of elevated society, that they may 
be relieved from a condition for which they 
are not always directly responsible.” 

What cheering, hopeful, benevolent and 
sensible language i is this! ; ‘ 

To exemplify the pleasant cordi: slity exist- 
ing between the young men and the doctor, 
I should like to relate one or two occurrences | 





that came under my own observation. On one 
occasion an ex-inebriate felt somewhat dis- 
posed to indulge his appetite for stimulants. 


It would have been no hard matter for him to | 


have gone off quietly and found a place where 
he could yratify his desire: this, I must in 
‘andor admit, had been sometimes done, but | 
very rarely—so rarely as to afford an ad- 
ditional argument in favor of the lenient sys- 
tem pursued at the Sanitarium. During my 
short stay there I saw or knew of no attempt | 
at any such mancuvre. The young man 
went to the doctor and told him that he would | 
like to have a drink, just as he would have | 
gone to any other friend. Now, what did the 
doctor do? Or, rather, what did he not do? 
He did not want to refuse the young man’s 
request, and yet did not deem it adv isable to | 
grant it. To have followed the old ex: ample | 
of many people, and taken advantage of the |i 
opportunity to deliver a long-drawn lecture 
on the glory of total abstinence and the| 
abomination of intoxication, would have been, 
under the circumstances, equally stupid and 
inexpedient: the young man would probably | 
have gone off, irritated, to the nearest grog- 





shop he could find, to poison himself with the 
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“ kill-me-quick” generally dispensed at such 
places. The doctor, with that tact which 
eminently fits him for the position he holds, 
made the young man refuse himself and deliver 
to himself his own moral lecture. Drawing 
the key of the liquor-closet from his pocket, 
he put it on the table before the young man. 

“There,” said he, “is the key: you may 
take itand geta drink if you wish to; but 
before you do so, as I am granting you a 
favor, grant me one in return. I ask you to 
let thet key remain on the table where it is 
for fifteen minutes. If, at the end of that 
time, after sober consideration, you think it 
would be beneficial to you to take a drink, go 
and get one.” 

The young man thought a moment, and 
went away without taking the drink, while 
the doctor returned the ke +y to his pocket, 
having not only gained his point, but—what 
was of far more importance—having retained 
the young man’s confidence and friend- 
ship. : ay eae 

It should be ‘borne i in mind that i in dealing 
with his guests the doctor had often not only 
to divert their desire to drink, thus insensibly, 
by cultivating a fondness for some harmless 
oce upation, but that he was obliged, in very 
many instances, to contend with the pernic- 
ious effects of ignorance and maltreatment on 
the part of others. Young men came to him 
not sick, often not intoxicated—nor even par- 
ticularly desirous to become so when they 
found that no harsh measures were employed 
to prevent them—but simply with their hearts 
frozen by the misjudged cruelty with which 
they had been treated elsewhere. Ah! how 


isoon they thawed and warmed beneath sun- 


shine! If I were asked in what the wonder- 
ful treatment at the Sanitarium consisted, I 
might answer that it consisted as much in the 


|absence of maltreatment as in anything else. 


The young men were treated as sensible, in- 
tellectual beings, not as social outcasts, at 
whom the ultra-righteous might pleasantly 


| throw stones; and if they were not weaned 


from their bad habit all at once, they were 
at least not driven to it by harsh and unchris- 
tian comment. Woe to any temperance 
lecturer that had tried his eloquence among 
us! It was held that an unsuccessful attempt 


jat reformation should no more be sneered at 


as a failure, or as an evidence that no future 
attempt would be successful, than want of suc- 
cess at the beginning of any other undertak- 
ing. The child totters and falls many times 
before it learns to walk; the musician must 
practice long and wearily to acquire facility 
of hand and voice; nor, if a man fell over- 
board and were drowned, would the bystand- 
ers be justified in concluding that it had been 
impossible for that man to learn to swim, but 
simply that, from some cause or other, he had 
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not learned. On the contrary, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to reform should be hailed as evi- 
dence of a desire to do right (half, ay, two- 
thirds of the battle!) and as a signal of en- 
couragement to try again, and again and 
again if necessary. ; ‘ ; ‘ . 

The regulations there, as far as I could dis- 
cover, amounted to these: We were requested 
not to drink intoxicating liquor, and not to 
take any very long trip away from the estab- 
lishment (for instance, a trip to Philadelphia 
or Baltimore) without informing the doctor. 
On one occasion I came up and spent a day 
in Philadelphia. This was all the restraint, 
if restraint it could be called—we certainly 
did not feel it as suach—that the doctor sought 
to exercise. He did not want men to come 
there under the influence of liquor : he want- 
ed them to come there to avoid thus disgrac- 
ing themselves, and his little establishment 
could not accommodate half the applicants 


who were desirous of availing themselves of | 


his treatment. 
itch aiceennenes 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
(Conelnded from page 45.) 

Something of this sublime effect might be 
produced if the dark shadow were as sharply 
and accurately defined as that of a cloud 
floating over the sky, for the darkness would 
then be absolufe and tvtal, and those objects 


hence it would appear like the advent of 
universal ruin,—the rush of final destruction. 
But it is easily seen that this must in most 
cases be a great exaggeration, for the same 


cause that makes our morning and evening | 


twilight—the refractive power of the atmos- 


phere—breaks up the outskirts of this dark | 


shadow, and softens the transition from even 
the dim light given by the last slender fila- 
ment of the sun’s disk, to the total obscurity 
and absolute blackness of the central line of 
darkness. 

This refraction will vary greatly according 
to the altitude of the sun above the horizon, 


and other circumstances. Under the most | 


favorable conditions, and especially where 
the eclipse is central at noon, in the low lati- 
tudes near the equator, with the moon in her 
perigee, and the sun in his aphelion, the 
darkness may be that of midnight, and the 
transition so sudden as to give somewhat of 
the appearance above described. 

The time of first contact for this place was 
given as 4.24 P.M. After selecting our loca- 
tion, we were busily engaged in cleaning the 
lenses of our telescope and making other pre- 
paratory arrangements; and having com- 
pleted everything to our satisfaction, we 
looked at our watches, and behold it was 22 





minutes past 4. A simultaneous exclamation 
burst from our lips that the time was at hand. 
Springing to our feet, we hurried to the spot 
selected for observation, and hastily arranging 
the focus of our faithful little telescope, caught 
a glimpse of the sun’s broad disk. It was full 
and round—no break in its convex line. 

Glancing again at our watches, it was the 
precise time for the first contact. Again. the 
telescope was pointed to the sun, and a care- 
ful observation of its western edge revealed 
a break in its circular form. There it was— 
that punctual moon! True to the predicted 
time, true to the predicted moment, she was 
throwing her dark body on the sun’s dazzling 
orb. As we were not provided with delicate 
instruments, and were making social, and not 
scientific observations, it was not to be ex- 
pected that we would detect the first instan- 
tanous contact—the precise moment when the 
eclipse began. ‘This was reserved for minds 
of greater calibre, supplied with more elabo- 
rate preparations. It was ours only to watch 
the more obvious phenomena as they ap- 
peared. 

What a feeling of triumph, what a thrill 
of exultation came bounding up in our 
bosoms, as the moon made its appearance on 


‘the body of the sun! The prophetic eye of 


science, glancing through the long vista of 
intervening centuries, had dispelled the fogs 


of time, had scattered the mists of doubt, and, 


aided by the mighty powers of our sublime 
once involved would be utterly invisible; 


analysis, had seen at this very moment, in the 
visions of the future, in the confidence of 
faith, this first slight break in the outline of 
the sun; had seen the shadows darken into 
night, and a fleeting day again break forth 
to cheer the earth before he sought his ac- 
customed rest, and gave the world to the 
silence and darkness of night’s solemn hours. 

How many thousands of people, relying in 
unshaken confidence on the accuracy of the 
prediction, had concentrated themselves on 
the line of the central shadow !—and yet, 
what an incessant tide of astonishment and 
admiration did the first contact of the two 
orbs carry with it, as it sped on in its rapid 
vareer over the regions where Science dwelt 


|upon her watch-tower. What a surging tide 
| of terror swept across our globe from Siberia 


to Carolina, as the dark shadow flung its som- 
bre gloom across our northern hemisphere ;— 


| of terror, wild and frantic in the outset, where 


men were sunk in the depths of ignorance ; 
but calm, subdued and indefinite as it ap- 
proached the evening shades, where the lamp 
of Science dispelled the darkness of super- 
stition, and illumined the great phenomenon 
with a radiance all its own. 

The various phases of the eclipse were the 
same along the line of total darkness, except 
during a few minutes, as at places moderately 
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distant on either side ;—the same gloom, the 
same strange countenance of the day, the 
same singular appearance of vegetation, the 
same mysterious horizon. As the dark 
shadow approached, all these phenomena 
were intensified ;—the gloom deepened ; the 
day became more spectral; heavy lines of 
saffron-colored vapors, fringed with faint 
halos of indefinable colors, formed in the at- 
mosphere at a considerable distance on either 
side of the sun ; the cities before us gradually 
blended with the surrounding landscape, and 
& universal uproar arose at once from their 
populous streets, the shoutings of human 
beings, the howling of dogs, and a confused 
medley of discordant sounds; the slender 
crescent of the sun steadily waned ; the light 
rapidly faded; and soon the ery was raised 
“It comes.” The dark shadow was seen 
sweeping over the distant hills, and, rushing 
forward with terrific velocity, fell upon us 
like a mantle of darkness ; the sun was blotted 
from the heavens ; the stars leaped forth from 
their hiding places; we stood enveloped in 
the shades of that mysterious cone of night ; 


and all was silent as a grave; the distant up- | 


roar of the startled cities was hushed as the 
solemn awe of that impressive moment fell 
like a spell of enchantment upon them ; and 
the world to us was shrouded in 


gloomy pall; a night of strange and wonder- 
ful appearance, sad, sombre, dim and spectral. 
But now opened a most beautiful scene— 


the sun, or rather the moon, 
that corona of light, which has ever been the 
admiration of all who have beheld it. The 
moon now seemed like a dark, dingy, copper- 
colored blot upon the sky, yet glowing with a 
lustre that no metallic tints can emulate; 
brighter, of course, towards the circumference, 
and deepening into denser hues at the centre. 
She was encircled with a halo of unutterable 
beauty ; the light flashing and glowing be- 
yond her disk, in streams that formed a 
thickly- woven crown of glory, growing 
fainter and fainter until it blended with the 
common azure of the sky. At the lower 
edge a flame-like projection, bright, but not 
dazzling, shot downward in a rounded point. 
Shortly before the sun reappeared, a similar 
point was seen on the western edge, and al- 


most at the last moment of total darkness, a| 


string of bright, bead-like sparkles sprang out 
on the margin of the moon. Then the western 
edge of the sun gleamed out in in full splen- 
dor; the dark shadow was drawing hastily to | 
the eastward ; a dawn, as of an evening sun- 
rise, a second morning, flushed the face of re- 
viving nature; a universal shout went up 
from the streets and lanes of the astonished 
cities ; and that brief night had passed away, 
—a night which few had ever seen before, 
and few should ever see again, 


|among 
,| Saturn. 


night’s | 


enveloped in | 


The experience of that fleeting moment is 
deep, and permanent, and precious. It 
opened up a scene of wonder I had never 
realized before, and removed the veil from 
one of nature’s finest panoramas. The rush 
of the dark shadow, though grand and awful, 
was less so than I had expected. It came 
upon us not like the irresistible sweep of Des- 
tiny, but with a gradual, though very rapid 
thickening of the twilight veil in which we 
were enshrouded. In my anxiety to lose no 
important feature of the eventful moment, 
I perhaps did not watch any one class of phe- 
nomena with that intense scrutiny which 
the curious would demand. In a rapid 
glance around the sky I saw several stars, 
which were Venus, Mercury and 
I had with me a small pocket Tes- 
tament, and could read it with some diffi- 
culty during the total darkness; the separate 
buili dings of the cities could be distinguis hed ; 
our countenances, though pale and livid, 
wore nothing of that spectral hue so often de- 
scribed ; the horizon, though perhaps some- 
what contracted, was clearly and sharply de- 
fined; the sky was veiled in a mourning 
shroud, as though the pall was spread over 
nature’s bier; and those faint, but heavy 
lines, which no doubt were caused by the con- 
tact of the dark cone with the stronger light 
of the outer air, sped rapidly on to the east- 
ward, as the advancing light of the coming 
day chased away those pallid shadows that 
had fallen on our globe. 

Were I called upon to select that portion 
of my life which has left the richest inherit- 
ance of thought and feeling in my communion 
with nature, I should name those few brief 
moments during which it was my privilege to 
see the sun go out in dim eclipse; to see the 
moon enveloped in that glorious corona, to 
which all earthly gems are paleand tarnished ; 
to see the face of nature shrouded beneath 
the wing of that eternal night that dwells be- 
hind the mo m; and tosee the first bright 
' glimpse of returning day, as the sun looked 
r|out again from his private chambers in the 
sky, to cheer the landscape ere it nestled 
down in the deep repose of night. 

During the evening, an intelligent lady 
| friend, in speaking of the approach of total 
darkness, said “It seemed as if God himself 
was coming.” The expression was peculiarly 
‘fine. I have seldom felt myself more imme- 
| diately in the presence of the Deity, than at 
that impressive hour. So far as human 
| vision is concerned, he dwells in darkness 
from excess of glory.’ 
| We watched the progress of the eclipse as 
|it was passing off, with close attention, un- 
| til the moon again merely touched the eastern 
edge of the sun, and at the moment of last 
contact he was restored to his wonted bril- 
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liancy and lustre ; then turned away from the 
spot which is henceforth associated with our 
fondest memories of the past, and retraced 
our steps to the populous cities, to mingle 
once more with the throng of our fellow-men, 
but not to lose the deep impressions of that 
hour of hallowed communion with nature in 
her loftiest moods. 
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POPULAR INACCURACY RESPECTING FRIENDS. 

**It is strange how little most people know of the 
principles and practices of the Society of Friends, 
and bow much of what they think they know is 
pure misunderstanding.”’ 


With these true words an essayist in The 
Spectator commences an article, and to an 
equivocal extent he establishes a character 
for accuracy by writing a paper to which his 
own charge of inaccuracy will apply. Rarely 
do we find an outside exposition of our Society 
and its principles, which, to a Friend, does 
not appear to be caricature, even when the 
writer has intended to be just—perhaps to be 
complimentary. The accidents of the Society 
are confounded with its essential principles. 
The importance attached by those simple- 
minded Christians, George Fox and his asso- 
ciates, to simplicity, and their fear of all that 
should subordinate spirituality to carnality 
and worldliness, prevented variation of cos- 


Had a dif- 


tume with the changing modes. 


ferent style of dress prevailed in their day, | 
that style would, by the mere avoidance of 


useless changes, have been substantially per- 


petuated. It is possible to place a false stress 


upon sumptuary regulations—and it were an | 


unfounded error to say that the first Friends at- 
tempted to establish a dress pattern. Agreeing 
together in carrying out the idea of Christian 


simplicity, a large degree of similarity has re- | 


sulted as a matter of course, and, in connec- 
tion with this, many have enjoyed privileges 


| 
| 
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It was no eccentricity, and there was no non- 
sense mixed with it. They found the great 
fact of the Christian dispensation ignored :— 
the immediate presence, government and 
teaching of Christ, in his Church and in the 
hearts of his disciples by his Spirit. This is 
his unspeakable gift, consequent upon his 
meritorious, atoning death as our Substitute 
and Redeemer. He paid by that sacrificial 
death our necessary ransom, and made pos- 
sible the salvation of every man, woman and 
child in all the course of the ages. The mis- 
sion of the Friends was to draw out to general 
recognition and adoption this doctrine, which 
was buried and obscured by traditions, inven- 
To them 
there was awful impressiveness and signifi- 


tions, formularies and dugmas. 


cance in our Saviour’s words: “God is a 
Spirit, and they who worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” “The Father 
seeketh such to worship him.” 
is not ended. 


This mission 
Their cardinal principle shows 
the safe guidance of him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, and it teaches the mode 
of access to the place of prayer. It leads the 
reverent soul to the footstool of the throne, 
holds it in waiting till the King’s sceptre is 
extended, and then gives utterance in prayer 
that shall be in accordance with the mind of 
the Spirit. 

Our writer says, with an intent of conces- 
sion, “ As a matter of fact the meeting-houses 
are very rarely the scene of any grotesque ex- 
hibition” —(those who can speak from knowl- 
edge of our meetings would be puzzled to find 
even occasional exhibitions of the grotesque) 
—“and,” he continues, “the sect is not ex- 
tinct. It is, on the contrary, very slightly 
increasing in numbers, or was so a year or 
two ago. There are now about thirteen thou- 
sand members.”* The readers of the Review 
know that in various parts the Society’s 
membership is very largely increasing. As 


and preservation. From what fantastic modes nearly as we can compute, it is about 
—from what tyranny of fashion—is the young | eighty thousand of orthodox Friends. Their 


Friend exempted ! 


Without, as it would| strength, however, does not consist in num- 


seem, an appreciation of our position in this | bers. A faithful upholding of the standard 
respect, the essayist, with an air of great in-| is required to make the mission successful. 
tended candor, concedes that “it was not so|This may be done by a few: it will be more 
much the Quakers’ mission to uphold a formal | effectually done by many if all are true to 
eccentricity, as to bear witness to an essential | theircalling. The exaltation of the principle 


truth.” 


What was, and what is their mission ? | 


* This estimate probably refers to Great Britain. 





is needed by the world, and we desire never | diana Y. M., Miriam Hough, Sarah Woodard, 


to see it compromised or modified. 


2 tem 


Onto YEARLY MEETING opened at Mount 
Pleasant on Second-day, the 6th inst. The 


Meeting for Ministers and Elders is represent- | 


ed to have been a season of Divine favor, in 
which a lively concern prevailed that those 
composing that body, being set forth as exam- 
ples to the flock, should be united with each 
other in Him who is the Head, and faithful 


to their high calling, not ashamed of the cross 


of Christ, but meekly and in His preserving 
fear endeavoring to lead others into the 
Edith Griffith re- 
turned the certificate granted her for foreign 


strong tower of his Name. 


travel, with satisfactory endorsement respect- | 


ing her service in the ministry of the Word. On 


x: ; | 
First-day the gospel was largely preached to a | 
full house. The doctrine of the atonement was | 


impressively proclaimed, and also the necessity 
for each individual to know certainly that he 
has passed from death unto life. This is only 
experienced in connection with unfeigned love 
to the brethren, and it isa plain Scriptural 
truth that no one whose spirit is the reverse 


of love hath eternal life abiding in him. The| 


consideration thus set forth under the anoint- 
ing influence which was poured out, was cal- 
culated to induce all who claim to be mem- 
bers of Christ to seek to be perfected in that 
oneness in Him which would effectually ex- 


clude all schisms in the body. In the even- 


ing, the Presbyterian and Methodist houses of 
worship being kindly offered, both were oc- | 


cupied by large and favored meetings. 

On the opening of the Yearly Meeting on 
Second-day a precious solemnity reigned, and 
the Spirit of supplication found utterance in 
a prayer for gracious preservation and help 
during the different sittings. 

Adrian Quarterly Meeting, embracing the 
whole State of Michigan, presented its request 
to be received as a component part of this 
Yearly Meeting, together with a minute from 
New York Yearly Meeting consenting to the 
transfer. A kind welcome was extended and 
Adrian Friends were so incorporated. 

Credentials were produced by the follow- 
ing ministers in attendance from other parts: 
From Baltimore Y. M., Deborah C. Thomas. 
From Western Y.M., Aaron Cosand, From In- 
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| Eli Cook and Robert W. Douglas. Minutes 
|as companions to ministers were presented by 
Maria Willitts, Henry Jones, and Cornelius 
| Woodard. Several were present without 
minutes, of whom we can only name John 
'Henry Douglas and Harriet Steer, both 
ministers of Indiana Y. M. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings in unity, except the one from lowa, 
which had not come to hand. Much comfort 
was expressed on hearing the London Gen- 
eral Epistle, and a reprint was ordered ot 
1300 copies. The proceedings, so far as 
vheard from, were conducted with harmony 
and love, and under a precious sense of the 
favor and presidency of Him who is Head 
| over all things to His Church. 

alii tewin a 
Iowa YEARLY MEeEtING commenced with 
| public meetings for Divine worship on First- 
the 
| ample rooms, both of which were crowded. 


day morning, the 5th inst., in two 
|Our correspondent writes: “Seldom if ever 
-have we heard a fuller message of gospel 
|love.” In both meetings the great theme dwelt 


In 


ithe P. M., both rooms were again filled, and 


/upon was Christ Jesus our only Saviour. 


a large meeting at New Sharon, ten miles 
distant, also an additional meeting out of 
doors. In the evening, meetings were held in 
The First 
and Second Methodist Churches, and the 
| Congregational Church, kindly tendered their 
houses of worship, and Friends accepted and 
occupied them. 


| Oskaloosa in four different houses. 


The two beloved European 
ambassadors were acceptably engaged in a 
ilively ministry in the meetings held on that 
‘day. A correspondent says: “Our dear 
| English Friends were greatly favored to 
| preach the word in the demonstration of the 
Spirit, with such peculiar tenderness and hu- 
| mility, that many hearts were contrited, and, 
|in the language of one of our dear young 
| Friends, were fed. D. Hunt, W. H. Chase and 
| others were also engaged, and in the restrain- 
| ing power, which evidently attended, we could 
| feel that the 
|swered”, 

| “The Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
|Seventh-day gathered under a peculiarly 


| sweet solemnity.” It was very interesting to 


prayers of many had been an- 
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witness the pouring in of the tribes from be- 
yond the wide prairies and from every point 
of the compass, long trains of vehicles of di- 
verse patterns passing literally through the 
water, and over roads impassable the day 
before, owing to the swollen floods. The meet- 
ing was large, unexpectedly so, notwithstand- 
ing the great difficulty of travel, some routes 
being impracticable. 

On Second-day the meeting for business 
opened, a solemn quiet reigning, which was 
broken by the voice of fervent prayer for 
preserving and assisting grace. Credentials 
were read for the following ministers of other 
Yearly Meetings who were present in the love 
of the gospel. From London Y.M., William 
Robinson and Henry Binns. From New York 
Y. M., Wm. Henry Chase and Daniel Havi- 
land. From Ohio Y. M., Asa C. Tuttle and 
Ruth Lloyd. From Indiana Y. M., Jehu 
Jessup, Sarah Symons, Sarah A. Linton, Lydia 
M. Chase, Esther E. Frame. From Western 
Y. M., David J. MeMillan, Amos Kenworthy, 
Mary H. Rogers, Rufus B. King. (The 
Friend last named is a young man who was a 
conscript in the Rebel army. He received 
the Truth, and is now a recorded minis‘er.) 
Minutes were also read for a number of 
strangers not ministers. Stafford Allen, an 
Elder from London, was acceptably pres- 
ent. Epistles were read from the corre- 
sponding Yearly Meetings, (excepting North 
Carolina,) eliciting remarks of deep interest, 
and introducing a fresh sense of the precious- 
ness of the bond of Christian fellowship. The 
General Epistle of London received the ap- 
preciative welcome which its valuable con- 
tents merit, and 2500 copies were ordered for 
distribution. Further particulars must be de- 


ferred. 


“ A WEEK IN AN AQuarium.”—Under this 
facetious caption, a writer in Lippineott’s 
Magazine describes the Institution at Media, 
Pa., for the reformation of inebriates. As 
intemperance is one of the greatest evils of 
our land, and the parent of a large propor- 
tion of the social, moral, economical and po- 
litical obstructions to the well-being of in- 
dividuals and of the masses, an establishment 
aiming at its cure, and conducted by an un- 
doubted philanthropist of known tact, sagacity 


| tective care of society. 





and experience, has a good claim upon so! ters the drinking saloon with his old associates 


much of popular interest and confidence as 
shall insure to it a fair trial. We all know 
at what immense pecuniary outlay the sub- 
marine telegraph, after disappointments and 
failures which might have induced utter de- 
spair, was brought eventually to a complete 
success. And now, who grudges the expended 
millions? Yet that enterprise, brilliant as it 
must be regarded, dwarfs when compared in 
importance with a remedy for intemperance. 


A true perception of the danger, with reso- 
luteness in the right, and Christian and per- 
sistent self-denial, will prevent the drunkard’s 
appetite. Prevention, to obviate the need of 
a cure, is of unspeakable importance, and 
should be kept in view in all parental care 
and training, and in the whole domestic 
economy. The teacher, the preacher, the 
law-giver, should wear about his heart an in- 
tense sense of the importance of this. The 
ancients wore as an amulet the Orient Ame- 
thyst as a spell against intemperance. The 
more enlightened moderns find a sufficient 
preventive spell in total abstinence. No one 
will become a drunkard who always abstains 
from everything that can intoxicate. The 
decanter may exhibit before him its “spark- 
ling bead,”—the liquor may show itself “ red 
in the cup,”—but it will not pour itself down 
his throat. If he never taste it, it has no in- 
toxication for him. 

But when the appetite of the drunkard has 
been formed, the case is one of great difficulty, 
and deserves the sympathy and the pro- 
It cannot be cured 
except by entire abstinence, and as the moral 
power has been weakened by indulgence, and 
as a craving has ensued which is in itself a 
disease, it is with many persons (unless aided 
by the abounding grace of God,) next to im- 
possible, whilst old associations and tempta- 
tions surround, to practice persistent absti- 
nence. The enemy of souls adapts tempta- 
tions to the temperament and taste of the one 
whom he would draw to ruin. A fascinating 
boon companion takes his arm, and wiles him 
to scenes where watchfulness unto prayer will 
be needed to enable him to stand—lovely 
woman invites him, with a smile which it is 
hard to think ensnaring, to sip of the spark- 
ling wine-cup. In his daily walks he encoun- 


a 
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standing before the door. Where is his| 
Orient Amethyst? Will he have the moral | 
heroism to pursue his way? Then victory | 
will sit upon his brow! If he enter the por- 
tal, his weeks or months of self-denial are) 
wasted. If he is to be saved from the drunk- 
ard’s doom, he must begin anew, and win 
again all the ground he has lost. 
Christian brother, no Deacon Grant to res- | 
cue him and to put into his mouth the words | 
of Micah : “ Rejoice not against me, O mine | 
enemy: when I fall I shall arise; when I 
sit in darkness the Lord shall be a light unto 
me.” 


Is there no | 


For such a case as this the Sanitarium 
is intended. Remove the irresistible sur 
_Toundings. Place temptation afar. Give | 
him the incentives to Christian self-denial and 
manly self: respect. 

To familiarize the reader with the object 
and character of the Sanitarium (or, as a writer 
who had been previously too indifferent to| 
the virtues of cold water playfully styles it, 
the Aquarium,) a few extracts are given on 





another page from the essay, which is tuo long 
to copy entire. 


—~0r 


Man in GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY. 
Joseph P. Toompson, D.D., LL.D. New 
York, 8. R. Wells. Pp. 149.—The words of 


Solomon—* Of making many books there is 


By 


no end”—are not only true in a general sense, 
but may be quoted in special reference to the 
Mosaic and the geologic history of the origin 
of our planet and the first traces of man upon 
it. We may expect volume upon volume, 
rash, presumptuous, superficial or profound,— | 
and when an author steps forth, his name 
fortified with D.D., LL.D., we shall not expect 
to surrender at discretion, and adopt all his 
dogmas or deductions, 





‘* The total grist, unsifted, husks and all.” 

The volume upon our table embraces a 
highly interesting range of thought—* the 
Biblical account of Man’s Creation tested by 
Scientific Theories of his origin and antiquity.” 
It consists of seven lectures, suggestive and 
instructive. The prudent reader will peruse 
them with caution, judge for himself as he 
goes along, dissent occasionally from the 
writer, and rise from the perusal the better 
prepared to encounter the next treatise upon 
similar topics. The subjects treated of have 





|comprising the 


given rise to much unprofitable speculation 
by which counsel has been darkened and faith 
unsettled, yet which are full of interest, and 


must from age to age engage the research of 


thinking men. 
Dr. Thompson says : 


‘*A sound Theology looks upon Nature as the 
handiwork of God, and while it accepts a super- 


| natural Revelation upon evidence peculiar to itself, 


it accepts also every established fact of the physical 
universe as equally of Divine origin and authority. 
Hence the devout inquirer after truth will be bent, 
—not upon devising some compromise between 


| Seience and the Bible as presumably at variance,— 


but upon ascertaining the exact facts of Nature, as 
a portion of God's testimony concerning Himself, ° 


| and the precise meaning of the Bible according to 
| legitimate principles of interpretation. 


When each 
class of declarations is fairly brought out by its own 
methods, if there is a seeming discrepancy, neither 
will be set aside as of inferior authority, but either 
some error of observation, induction, or interpre- 
tation will be suspected; or while both forms of 
testimony are accredited, the decision of the case 
will be held in abeyance, until a more advanced 
knowledge shall reconcile them from some higher 
plane, where the harmonies of al] Science, physical 
and metaphysical, and of all Revelation, the secon- 
dary and the supernatural, shall interblend with- 
out confusion or mistake.”’ 


From such a point of view, it is claimed, 
this book has been written, and, applying the 
critical tests of modern philology, it aims “to 
suggest certain principles of adjustment be- 
tween the record of Nature and the record of 
the Bible, without violence to the spirit of 
either.” 

The lectures are enriched with numerous 
quotable passages, of which some future use 
may be made: at present a few extracts may 
suffice from the first of the course. In ex- 
amining the claims of Moses to the author- 
ship of Genesis, Dr. T. says: 

‘The art of writing was certainly known in the 
time of Moses. Monuments of Egypt which ante- 
date the Exodus, exhibit abundant specimens of 
writing on stone, and some papyrus rolls still ex- 


tant probably date from a higher antiquity than 
this book of Genesis.” 


Reviewing the first chapter of the Bible as 
origin of the existing order 
the profoundest subjects for 
observes : 


and furnishing 
thought, Dr. T. 


‘The method of Genesis is the reverse of physi- 
cal science. The latter, by induction, seeks after 


| laws, principles and causes; but Genesis begins 


with the Great First Cause. Science leads us back, 
step by step, to the necessity of an original! cause ; 
Genesis sets that cause before us directly in the 
declaration, ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’ If the account given of the 
creation in this chapter is true, it must have pro- 
ceeded from God. There was no human observer 
to record it, and the facts are beyond human dis- 
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covery even in the present advanced stage of 
science. It is impossible to believe that, in the age 
of the world when this book was composed, and 
among the people to whom it was first given, the 
human mind should have been capable of originat- 
ing such a description of the universe. It was com- 
municated by illumination from God to man.” 


The assertion here made is well sustained 
by the writer—and in support of the idea that 
the first verse in the Bible asserts the abso- 
lute creation and origination of matter, he 
happily cites the construction placed upon it 
by Paul:—“ the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things that did appear.” 

The query is very pertinently placed: 


‘* How came it to pass that, in that far antiquity, 
Moses laid down a basis of the creation which is in 
such wondrous harmony with that which Science 


now reveals ?”’ 

Referring to various Pagan superstitious hy- 
potheses, Egyptian, Pheenician, Xc., it is re- 
marked : 


‘* The bare statement of these systems must con- 
vince one that Moses borrowed nothing from them, 
though he was probably familiar with their com- 


mon conception of the origin of the universe; and | 


the question remains, How was it that he avoided 
their errors and extravagances, and gave with such 
severe simplicity a description ofthe creation, which, 
for popular uses, no rhetoric could improve, and no 
science can gainsay ?”’ 


Our readers will like to know Dr. T.’s un- 
derstanding of the word Day as applied to 
creation : 


** Here comes in the term ‘ Day.’ I suppose it 
now to be well understood that neither this word 
itself, nor Biblical usage, nor the context here, re- 
quires us to understand by a Day a period of 
twenty-four hours. The term is first applied to the 
appearing of light after the darkness of chaos. 
Chaos was the evening, light the morning. But 
when did this darkness begin? and how long did 
the light thus engendered continue? Was this 
merely a natural day? Whyshould we attempt to 
measure this first period by a chronometer which, 
according to the narrative itself, could not have 
come into use until the fourth day, when the 
heavenly bodies became visible from our globe, 
s0 as toserve for the measurement of times and 
seasons ? 

‘*In the fourth verse of the second chapter we 
have an example of the use of this word ‘ Day’ to 
cover the whole period of operations included in 
the seven days of the first chapter: ‘ These are the 
generations of the heavens and the earth when they 
were created, in the dvy that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens.’ Here the whole term 
of creation is comprehended within one day. Again: 
we are told that ‘one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ 
(2 Peter iii. 8.) In short, the word is used in the 
Scriptures to describe an event or period which had 
a beginning and a completion. Lest any should 
suppose that this interpretation of the word Day is 
a modern invention to accommodate the narrative 
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in Genesis to the discoveries of Geology, or to evade |! cycles of ages in the eras of geology, and the weary 
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the objections of science to this record, let me re- 
mind you that Augustine, in the fourth century, 
by the simple principles of interpretation, called 
these ‘ ineffable days,’ describing them as alternate 
births and pauses in the work of the Almighty— 
the boundaries of periods in the vast evolution of 
the worlds. And such was the earlier Christian in- 
terpretation of this narrative. The notion that 
these were literal days of twenty-four hours seems 
rather to have sprung up in the middle ages, an 
offspring of that literalism and realism which in 
times of ignorance have often perverted the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures.”’ 


One further extract will occupy the space 
we can at present afford to a book which de- 


serves admission to the private and to the 
public library. 


** Moses has not attempted to teach astronomy or 

geology, nor te anticipate the deductions of any 
| science, physical or metaphysical. But he has here 
laid down the first fundamental truth in all theolo- 
gy—a personal Creator: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’ The existence 
of God is assumed, yet the universe here contem- 
plated as the work of creative intelligence becomes 
a convincing argument for the being of God. Can 
a man walk this earth so manifestly prepared for 
his abode, enjoy its beauties, appropriate its uses, 
analyze its mysteries, and not feel there is a God? 
Can a man look upon these heavens, measure the 
distance, the density, the capacity of each star, pre- 
cribe the motions of the planets, and sammon to 
light new worlds to explain the aberrations of the 
old, and not feel that there is a hand divine that 
binds the sweet influences of Pleiades and looses 
the bands of Orion, that brings forth Mazzaroth in 
his season, and guides Arcturus with his sons ? 

‘*Shall a man look upon himself, and behold how 
fearfully and wonderfully he is made, and not 
know that he is God’s workmanship’ Shall he 
make a watch, and not perceive that a superior in- 
telligence must have made the delicate organ that 
keeps time within his own breast? Shall be make 
a telescope, and not perceive how much higher skill 
was requisite to make the eye which he so rudely 
imitates, and without which his telescope would be 
a worthless tube of tin? Shall he imagine that 
matter has done for itself what he with all his in- 
telligence and ingenuity cannot do with matter? 
|Shall he bring down light from the stars, and not 
| see that it is God’s light? 

‘Or shall he look within himself? Shall the 
thinking I, the living soul, which knows that it is 
not self-existent, that it has not existed from eter- 
nity, shall that soul ask itself whence it came, and 
not feel the spontaneous, glowing response, ‘I am 
the offspring of God?’ How can a man be an athe- 
| ist ? be an atheist, and yet be a man? Can he know 
| himself and not know God? God is seen and felt 
|in all His works, whether man will see Him or no. 
| We have no need to say, ‘Oh, that I knew where I 
| might find Him!’ If we feel after Him, we shall 
surely find Him, ‘seeing He 18 not far from every 
| one of us—for in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being.’ ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There 

is no God.’ 

‘* We wander back in quest of the origin of our 
race and of the world we inhabit, till we meet this 
sublime declaration, In the beginning, Gov. We 
traverse the whole field of speculative philosophy, 
and reach the same sublime result, Jn the beginning, 
Gop. We roam through the interminable ages and 
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mind comes at length to the same terminus, Ja the 
beginning, Gop. We take the nebular theory, and 
welt down the earth to a fluid mass, and evaporate 
this into the thinnest ether diffused in space, and 
requiring age upon age of motion to give it solidity 
and form ; we ask whence came the ether? 


BEGINNING, Gop, Everywhere it is written, There is 


a God—a living God, a personal God, a present 
God. Can there be a higher object of thought than 
to know such a God? Can there be a higher privi- 
lege of love than to know God as a friend ?”’ 


stanillion, 

Baron Von Humspotpr.—The centennial 
anniversary of the birth of this remarkable 
son of Science occurred on the 14th inst. An 
interesting paper from an esteemed corres- 
pondent, containing notes of a call made upon 
the philosopher about fifteen years ago, i 
unavoidably postponed. 

otities 

CHANGE oF Mestinos.—The time of holding Fair- 
field Quarterly Meeting (Western Yearly Meeting) 
has been changed to the third Seventh day in the 
3d, Sth, 8th and 11th months. Its two constituent 
Monthly Meetings, Beech Grove and Fairfield, are 
now held, the former on Fourth-day and the latter 


on Fifth-day preceding the third Seventh-day in 
each month. 


s 


——— —————— ee 


MARRIED. 


At Fairmount Meeting, Ind., on the 25th of Eighth 
month, 1569, Ricuarp, son of John and Lydia Carey, 
to Mary, daughter of Samuel and Margaret Dillon, 
(the latter deceased.) 

. ~<a 
DIED. 

HILL.—On the 18th of Eighth month, 1869, Re- 
becca M. Hill, in the 42d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of White Water Monthly Meeting, Ind. Her 
family aud friends are comforted by the assurance 
that she was prepared for the change. 

SHARON.—At her residence near Smithfield, O., 


on the 20th of First month, 1869, Esther, wife of | 


Wm. Sharon, in the 8lst year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. Humbly sub- 
missive to the Divine Will, she was enabled to en- 
dure with Christian resignation, and we reverently 
trust has entered into that rest which is prepared 
for the righteous. 

ONG.—At his residence near Smithfield, O., on 
the 4th of Fourth month last, Mifflin Ong, in the 
50th year of his age; a member of Smithfield Mo. 
Meeting. Ile was a consistent Friend and honest 
man. Having thus lived, he was fully prepared 
when the summons came to exchange his earthly 
for a heavenly home. 

LEE.—Ou the 22d of Eighth month, 1869, in 
Washington, Wayne Co., Ind., Tacy B. Lee, wife 
of James Lee, and daughter of Thos. Davis, in the 
32d year of her age; a member of West Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 


HAMMOND.--On the 5th of Fifth month, 1869, | 
at her late residence in Skaneateles, Onondaga Co., 


N. Y., Phebe Hammond, 
Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


a beloved member of 
In the death of this our 


dear sister, a lesson of the efficiency of a hope in| 
the Redeemer and the power of Diviae Grace in | 
sustaining the soul in its last struggle with tem- | 


poral things,was strikingly illustrated. Amid all 
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her sufferings, in calm resignation of soul, she qui- 
etly awaited the Lord’s appointed time, often ex- 
pressing a desire, when it pleased Him, to gu and 
be at rest with Jesus. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘that 
| sweet rest, that sweet rest! Iam willingtogo. I 
love everybody.’’ At one time she said, 
***O when shall I see Jesus, 
And reign with Him above, 
And drink the flowing fountain 
Of Everlasting Love !”’ 

She bore her suff-rings with fortitade, and prayed 
she might be so kept ever tothe end. Her prayers 
were answered, and sweetly she passed away to rest. 

MORROW.—At the house of Jos. Raley, Spring- 
| dal#, Iowa, on the 22d of Fifth month, 1869, Ann 
Morrow, formerly of Bolton, England, aged nearly 
| 68 years ; a member of Springdale Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend, after a severe illness, was enabled 
to see her way clear to the mansions of eternal 
| bliss; saying, just at her departnre, ‘‘Now I am 


| going, and I cannot express to you the glory that 
I feel.’’ She then fell into a sweet sleep, from 
which she never awoke in this world. 


HUBBS.—At his residence near B'oomfield, Prince 
Edward Co., Untario, on the 28th of Seventh month, 
1869, Haviland Hubbs, in the 77th year of his age; 
a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend was highly respected by all who knew 
| him for his strict integrity. His conversation, when 

near his end, gave evidence that he was prepared 
for the change. In answer toa Friend who visited 
him a few days before his death, he said, ‘‘I am 
weak, very weak, in the flesh, but strong in fai:h.’’ 
At another time he said he only regretted that he 
had not loved his God more, and served him better. 
In talking to his family, he said that Death had 
lost its terrors, and that he was waiting for his re- 
jlease. He could say, ‘‘O death, where is thy 
| sting! O grave, where is thy victory !’’ 
TABER.—In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 19th of 
Third month, 1869, Mary Taber, widow of Stephen 
| Taber, aged 77 years; a member of Vassalboro’ 
| Monthly Meeting. She bore a protracted illness 
| with much patience, and gave to her surviving 
friends the evidence that to die was gain. 


TABER.—In Vassalboro’, on the 16th of Seventh 
month, 1869, Eunice 8. Taber, wife of Henry Taber, 
|aged 46 years; a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly 
| Meeting. Her illness was short, and in prospect of 
her removal from her family, she appeared resigned 
—trusting in the mercy of Him who giveth us the 
victory. She has left with her friends the assurance 
| that she has gone to join that company whose song 
is ‘* Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
| throne and unto the Lamb.”’ 





“The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affuirs 


Will meet at PLAINFIELD, IND., on Fourth-day, 
Ninth month 22d, 1869, at 2 P.M. 
Joun B. Garrett, Clerk, 


ee. 


Friends who come to Richmond over the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Centrsl,’’ ‘‘Pan Handle,’’ ‘“ Columbus, 
| Chicago and Indiana Central’’ Railroads, to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, will be returned over the 
said roads free of charge. 


—-—~<9e—-— ome 





SicKNEss should teach us w 


hat a vain thing 
the world is, what a vile thing sin is, what a 
poor thing man is, and what a precious thing 
an interest in Christ is. 
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Be sa Hi, N.C., 9th mo. 1st.—(. ten Jay 
writes :) D. S. and I have just returned from 
Surrey Co. We held a meeting at Westfield, 
where there was formerly a large Quarterly 
Meeting, (on the border of south western Vir- 
ginia.) one at War Hill, and on First-day 
attended the opening of an indulged meeting 
at Holly Springs in the same county. There 
were about five hundred persons present, and | 
as the house could not hold one-half, we ad- 
journed to the grove. It was a very favored 
meeting, and much tenderness was manifested. 
Many leading citizens from Mt. Airy were 
present. About twelve persons have lately 
joined Friends there, and nine more have 
handed in their names to the Monthly Meet- 
ing in an adjoining county in the mountains. 
In the Particular Meeting we had an oppor- 
tunity with those who have been received, 
and those under convincement, and I trust it 
was not in vain. The Quarterly Meeting, 
which is eighty miles east, will doubtless soon 
send a committee to visit them. 

[From another Friend we learn that this 
district is one from which Friends emigrated 
many years ago. Through this county, during 


DS’ 





the war, Joseph J. Neave (now laboring in 
Australia,) travelled on foot in his journey 


of sixty miles to Tennessee. He held a meet- 
ing near by—found one woman still a mem- 
ber—and experienced much openness among 
the people. Since then Joseph Moore, Allen 
Jay, Isham Cox, Jeremiah A. Grinnell and 
others have held meetings there. Faithful 
servants have planted and watered. He who 
gave the seed and supplied the water, has 
given the increase, and all the praise is His. 
—Ep.] 

isin isha 

THE CHAMELEON. 

The poem with this title, given in Lindley 
Murray’s collection and ascribed to MERRICK, 
is familiar, doubtless, to nearly all the readers 
of the Review. To most of them, however, it 
will be a matter of surprise and. curiosity to 
be informed that it was originally written and 
printed in very homely Scotch, by Allan 
Ramsay, the Pastoral Poet, and author of 
The Gentle Shepherd. Merrick was born 34 
years after Ramsay, and survived him 19 
years. The poem in question was printed by 
Ramsay when Merrick was only one year old. 
It is recorded that an English gentleman 
dressed some of the Scotch poet’s effusions 
in an Anglican garb, and this may have been 
done by the author’s request, and may account 
for the claim of Merrick. If the English 
poet meant to pass The Chameleon as a crea- 
tion of his own, (which probably may not 
have been the case,) it was a gross plagiarism. 

The poem as we find it credited to James 
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Merrick is a more elegant performance, and 
fitter for “ears polite.” But it fails to give, 
as in the original, a reason for the creature 
appearing white, when “row’d” or wrapped 
in the umpire’s napkin ; and in the concluding 
moral the strong sense of the author is quite 
lost in the hiaibestnn, The fine preamble 
of Merrick is his own, except the line, 
‘*T’ve seen, and sure [ ought to know.”’ 

Merrick attributes to the ¢ 
yent’s tongue,” 
Tine, 


reature *‘ a ser- 
which is a mistake, and in the 


‘*T saw him eat the air for food,’’ 
embodies the old notion of his unsubstantial 
diet. His tongue is of remarkable length, 
and he thrusts it out with lightning rapidity, 
and with unerring aim, drawing in as his 
victim an insect, large or small, 

To some readers the old poem may seem to 
fall short of the dignified requirements of the 
Review. In the eyes of others it will, as a 
literary curiosity, appear worthy of the space 
it occupies. 


THE CAMELEON. 
By Autsn Ramsay, Born 1686, Died 1757. 


Twa travellers, as they were wa’king, 
*Bout the Cameleon fell a ta’king, 
(Sic think it shaws them mettled men 
T’ say, I’ve seen, and ought to ken ;) 
Says ane, ‘‘’Tis a strange beast indeed, 
Four- footed, wi’ a fish’s head ; 
A little bowk, wi’ a lang tail, 
An’ moves far slawer than a snail ; 
O’ colour, like a blawart blue ;’’— 
Reply’d his neibour—‘‘ That’s no true: 
For weel I wat his color’s green, 
If ane may true his ain twa e’en; 
For Tin sun-shine saw him fair, 
When he was dining on the air.”’ 
‘* Excuse me,”’ says the ither blade, 
“T saw him better in the shade, 
And he is blue.”’ 

‘* He’s green I’m sure!’ 
** Ye lied!” 
Frae words there had been cuff and kick, 
Had not a third come i’ the nick, 
Wha tenting them in this rough ‘mood, 
Cry’d, ‘‘ Gentlemen, what! are ye wud? 
What’s your quarrel, au’t may be speer’t ?’”’ 
‘*Troth,’’ says the tane, ‘‘ Sir, ye shall hear’t. 
The Cameleon—I say, he’s blue; 
He threaps he’s green—now what say you?” 
‘*Ne’er fash yoursells about the matter,’’ 
Says the sagacious arbitrator: 
‘*He’s black—Sae nane of you are right, 
I viewed him weel by candle-light, 
And hae it in my pocket here, 
Row’d in my napkin hale and feer.’’ 
‘* Fy”? said ae eangler, ‘ what d’ye mean? 
Pll lay my lugs on't that he’s green.” 
Said th’ ither, ‘‘ Were I gawn to death, 
I’d swear he’s blue, wi’ my last breath.’’ 
‘* He’s black’’—the judge maintained ay stout, 
An’ to convince them, whoop’d him out: 
But to surprise 0’ ane an’ a’, 
The animal was white as snaw, 
An’ thus reproved them: 

, ‘* Shallow boys, 

Awa’—awa’—mak nae mair noise; 
Ye’re a’ three wrang, an’ a’ three right; 
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But learn to own your neibour’s sight 

As guid as your’s—Your judgment speak, 
But never be sae daftly weak 

T’ imagine ithers will by force 

Submit their sentiments to your’s ; 

As things in different lights ye see, 
They’ |l ilka ane resemble me.”’ 


The poem is based upon the popular idea | 


once prevalent, that the chameleon changes | 


his color to that of the substance he is upon. 


We have seen the animal, and are disposed | 


to say, in the words of the second “ cangler,” 
(according to Merrick,) 

‘Tis green—’tis green—I can assure ye.”’ 
We have seen him assume 
green. When placidly at rest, he was of a 
pale green, with an approach to a powdery | 
whiteness. Again—his green shaded nearly 
into blue—when stirred with a stick and 
irritated, there was a rush of subcutanedus 
fluid, which made him dark green, approach- 
ing to black. But we only saw him once, 
and that was more than forty years ago. 
any reader is prepared to call him blue, black 
or white, we will not contest the point. —Ep. 


eoaaifiies 

HISTORICAL ACCURACY 

We read in Dan. v. 30, that when Darius 
took Babylon, Belshazzar, the king of it, was 
in the city, and in “in that night was Bel- 
shazzar, king of the Chaldeans, slain.” Herod- 
otus, the Greek historian, gives an account 
of the m: atter, which, until of late years, 
seemed totally irreconcilable with Daniel’s 
narrative. 
Babylon, whose name was Labynetus, was 
absent when the city was taken; that he 
sought shelter in Barsippa; that Cyrus at- 
tacked him there, took him, stripped him of 
his regal dignity, hut allowed him to retire 
and to spend the rest of his life in ease in 
Caramansa. The two statements appear to 
be contradictory, and that the credit of his- 
toric veracity must be denied either to Daniel 
or to Herodotus. Thus stood the matter, when 
Sir Henry Rawlingon, the celebrated Oriental 
scholar, discovered, in his Eastern researches, 
one of those cylinders, on which historic 
records used to be written in the cuneiform 
character by the ancients. Having deci- 
phered the writing on this relic of antiquity, 
it was discovered that at the time of the cap- 
ture of Babylon, referred to by Daniel and 
Herodotus, there were two kings presiding 
over the empire,a father and his son; and 
thus we can understand that Herodotus speaks 
of the father, who escaped, while Daniel 
speaks of the son, who was slain. This un- 
suspected fact, not only reconciles the prophet 
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and the historian, but explains an otherwise | 


inexplicable expression in Dauiel, where it 

was promised to the prophet by Belshazzar 
that, if he could explain, the writing on the 
wall, he would make him the third ruler in 


various shades of 


If 


He informs us that the King of 
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the kingdom. (Dan. v.16.) Now, why not 
the second ruler, as Joseph in similar cireum- 
stances had been made in Egypt? The cyl- 
inder answers the question ; there were two 
kings in Babylon, and therefore the place 
next to the throne could be only the third 
rulership in the kingd.m. A very short time 
before the discovery which so triumphantly 
reconciles the seeming contradiction, which 
| cast a shade of suspicion on Daniel’s accuracy, 
| Mr. F. W. Newman had written these words 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, “No hypothesis will 
reconcile this account with the other;” an in- 
|structive lesson this, teaching us to give the 
| sacred writers credit for accuracy, even though 
| we may be unable to explain facts which seem 
to impeach it.—Church Herald. 
eo 
For Friends’ Review. 
CLOUDS. 
BY CHARLES A. WALTERS. 


Part ILI. 
(Coneluded from page 47.) 


Clouds! What are they? Nature answers 
In her solemn, silent way, 
**Means by which my form is fashioned 
From the earthy mass of clay.’’ 
Thus the clouds are natural fountains, 
Welling o’er with happiness, 
From which rills of joy descending, 
All the realms of nature biess. 
Semblance to the clouds of nature, 
Shadows, too, we often find, 
Passing like a planet’s transit 
O’er the sunlight of the mind. 
Let us, when such clouds are looming, 
Thickly looming o’er our sky, 
When our intellect is darkened 
Where the shadows thickly lie ;— 
When the star of hope is hidden, 
Hidden wholly from the sight, 
And no ray of light is beaming 
Through the shades of dreary night ;— 
When our hearts, well nigh despondent, 
Almost burst with swelling grief, 
And we strive to pierce the darkness, 
Vainly seeking for relief ; 
Let us then the truth remember, 
After darkness, light will come ; 
Shining on us all the brighter, 
As the thicker was the gloom. 
As the sun, from clouds appearing, 
Wakes the earth to louder praise, 
So the mind, when freed from darkness, 
Tunes the heart to sweeter lays. 
Can we, then, repine or murmur, 
When our sky is clouded o’er? 
Rather let us pray for patience, 
Trusting in a Father’s power; 
Faith in Him, our hope will strengthen, 
And a flood of light will come, 
Bringing with it joy and gladness, 
Guiding us to Heaven our home. 





——~<—— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten Intetigence.—Dates from Europe are to 
the 13th inst. 


IRELAND.—The work of reorganizing the Irish 
Church as disestablished is progressing favorably. 
The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin have agreed 
to convene a lay conference, to meet in next month. 
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* A published note from W. E. Gladstone says 
that the pardon of the Fenians is under considera 
tion in the Cabinet. A meeting in favor of such | 
pardon was held at Limerick on the 7th, at which 
2500 persons were present. Among the resolutions | 
adopted was one asserting that the farmers of Ire- | 
land will not accept any tenant-right bill until the | 
political prisoners are liberated. 


France.—The official journal of the 11th an- 
nounced that the Emperor was well; but a letter 
published in London on the same day, said that 
rumors of a possible abdication were current, and 
were thought not improbable, as he is liable to re- 
turns of his illness, disabling him from attending to | 
business. 

The Senatus consultum has been officially pro- | 
mulgated. The text is published, and agrees with | 
the accounts of its substance heretofore received. | 
The most important amendment of the original 
plan was one which allows the Senate to oppose in 
any case the promulgation of a bill; in which case it 
cannot be presented again in the Legislative Body 
during the same session. 

A fearful hurricane has swept over the north of 
France, causing much damage to creps aud other 
property. 

Spain.—A body of 30 Carlists was defeated near 
Gerona on the 6th, and many of the men were cap- 
tured, but their leader escaped. This was said to 
be the last Carlist band known to be on Spanish 
soil, but 400 were reported at Perpignan, on the | 
French frontier, waiting to enter. 

A commission has been appointed to consider 
the question of the alteration of the penal code for 
the colouies, administrative reforms, and the abo- 
lition of slavery in Porto Rico. 

The Regent has issued a decree ordering that a 
circular expressing the thanks of the government 
be sent to those bishops who have complied with 
the late decree respecting the disloyalty of the 
clergy. The replies made by the other bishops are 
to be considered in the Council of State, with a 
view to the institution of criminal proceedings. | 
Ten of the delinquent bishops have been ordered | 
to appear before the supreme tribunal. 

A proposition to extend the term of the regency 
of Marshal Serrano is said to be gaining favor. 

The Kivg of Italy, in replying to overtures in 
connection with the Spanish crown, made to his | 
son the Duke of Aosta, is said to have declared | 
that his son shall never reign in a free country ua- 
less by the unanimous call of its constituent Cham- 
bers. 





Be.ciom.—The government has declined to join 
Bavaria in carrying out the policy proposed by the 
Bavarian Prime Minister in respect to the coming | 
Council at Rome; and has also determined to send 
no official delegates to the Council. The Swiss 
Federal Council has also declined to take part in 
the joint action proposed. 


Rvussia.—The harvest throughout Rassia is near- 
ly completed. In the south, the crops are geueral- | 
ly good, but in some of the northern provinces the 
yield will not be more than half the average. 


Tcrkey.—The frontier question between Turkey 
and Persia has been satisfactorily arranged. For- 
mal ratifications will be exchanged by the two gov- 
ernments as soon as possible, 


® AvsreaLasta.—Despstches to the 12th ult. from | 
Australia, received by the War Department in Eng- 
land, represented that the rebellion of the natives 


| finished. by the middle of the present month. 


| public funds. 


|made by this calamity. 


| causing great damage. 





throughout New Zealand was increasing, and much 
alarm prevailed among the settlsrs. 
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IxdD1A.—Dispatches lately received in London 
state that half of the municipal council of Saigon in 
Cochin China is hereafter to be chosen from those 
of French and Awetican parentage born in the coun- 
try, while native Anamites and Chinese are also 
made eligible to the council. 


Eeypt.—The cotton crop in the interior is re- 
ported to be excellent both in quantity and quality. 


Cvsa.—Some recent successes are said to have 
greatly encouraged the insurgents, who are san- 
guine of ultimately securing their independence, 
It is announced that the Spanish government is 
about to dispatch reinforcements of 24,000 troops 
to Cuba, of whom 6000 were to embark the present 
week. The contending forces are rapidly devasta- 
ting the island, and along the eastern coast the peo- 


| ple are said to be on the verge of starvation, and 


dying by hundreds, ot diseases resulting from want. 


Mexico.—Several attempts at revolution in differ- 
ent parts of the country have been frustrated, and 
the government appvars to be grudually bringing it 
into better order. The line of telegraph from the 


| capital to Cuernavaca was opened on the 17th ult., 


and the railway from Puebla to Mexico was to be 
An 
industrial school is about to be established at More- 
lia, aided by a grant of $1500 per annum from the 
A messenger from the provisional 
government of Spain has been received by the Presi- 
dent, and it is understood that diplomatic relations 
between the two countries have been re established. 


s. 


Domestic.—Wm. P. Fessenden, U. 
from Maine, died on the 8th inst. 

At the scene of the Plymouth coal-mine disaster, 
several parties went down the shaft on the evening 
of the 7th, bat each could remain only a few min- 
utes, on account of the foul air. The ventilating 


Senator 


| furnace near the mouth of the horizontal passage 


was found to be still burning, and water was forced 
down through hose to extinguish it. The next 
morning, the exploring parties discovered in one of 
the ‘‘gangways,’’ a barrier which had been con- 
structed of a car, coal and clothing, for the purpose 
of excluding the poisonous gas, and behind it were 
found the bodies of a large portion of the miners. 


| One was found outside, having evidently been en- 


gaged in building the barrier, which was completed, 
except an opening just sufficient for a man to crawl 
through, and having apparently been overcome be- 
fore he could get through. Other bodies were sub- 
sequently found in other places, to the total num- 
ber of 108, and on the afternoon of the 9th it was an- 
nounced that the mine had been thoroughly explored, 
and no others remained. Two men who had at- 
tempted, on the first day, to go to the relief of their 
comrades, were suffocated, making the total loss of 
life 110; while 59 widows and 109 orphans were 
Many of these were left 
entirely destitute, not only having lost their sole 
means of support, but having been reduced by the 
previous long ‘‘ strike’ to great poverty. Much 
active sympathy has been manifested in various 


| parts of the country, and liberal contributions in aid 


of the sufferers have been made. 

A storm of wind and rain of unusual violence, 
swept the eastern part of New England on the 8th, 
In Boston, Providence and 
other places, many buildings were destroyed, either 
wholly or partially, trees blown down, &c. At Provi- 
dence, the water was driven up into the streets, so 
that boats were required to rescue the people from 
some of the houses, and several persons were killed, 
and others seriously injured. Numerous wrecks 


| are reported along the doast. 





